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Foreword 


Smoke spiraling in grey wisps 
To a blue sky; 

Moonlight bridging dusk-shadowed land 
To star-hung horizon — 

Path of gold 

Across night-stilled water. 

The path into the future 
Lies golden before us. 

Let us go forth with reverence , 
Starry-eyed with dreams and aspirations! 
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Looking Forward With The 

Contributors 

Among the contributors to this, the last sisue of the 
year of the Wesleyan, we welcome contributions from 
members of sophomore English classes and one story writ- 
ten by a freshman, “Miss Charming” by Jacqueline Cham- 
bers. 

The new editor of the magazine, Nelle Edwards, is again 
represented with another lovely poem. We are also glad 
to present a story by Lora Solomon, new senior associate 
editor. 

Only three issues of the magazine have been published 
this year on account of the staff's decision to omit ad- 
vertisements for the year in an effort to help the campaign 
for funds that the college was staging. However, we are 
grateful to Macon firms for past support, and we feel 
sure that their co-operation is assured for the coming year. 

With the capable staff recently elected, and with the 
support and counsel of faculty advisers such as are ours 
the outlook for The Wesleyan for the coming year is a 
bright one. 

We appreciate the co-operation that we have had from 
the present staff, and express the wish that you will sup- 
port the staff next year in the same whole-hearted way. 

Ida Young. 
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My Rosary 

The rosary I tell is pale and slight. 

Poor chain of tears! 

As bead seeks bead , your image clouds my sight. 
I count the years. 

Tear falls on tear. About your throat they trace 
For me once more, 

A necklace clear, that brings back to your face 
The smile you wore. 

A gracious God, to lend a stuff so frail, 

So strong — to Man, 

To purge a heart in fashioning a prayer 
Of earthly pain ! 

Until my nights have softened all my days 
fVith calm and rest, 

Your careful finger each small circlet lays 
Upon your breast. 

fV e meet in golden twilight of That Land. 

All breathlessly 

I search your eager face. I touch your hand 
In ecstasy. 

For there about your neck — a pearly band! 

My rosary! 


Nelle Edwards. 
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Heights Beyond 

Helen Flanders 


Characters: — Diane Laurence — a beauti- 
ful young society woman; tall, slender, 
with auburn hair waving back from a 
white face. Her lips are vivid — her eyes, 
green. She is 28 years old. 

John Laurence— Her husband, 38 years 
old, well-built. His black hair is white 
at the temples, his face stern, his lips 
firm. His eyes are very keen and grey. 
Kent Wilder — Young artist in love with 
Diane. Tall, thin and stooped, with 
silky black hair that falls over his 
forehead, black burning eyes, and long, 
slender fingers. 

SCENE I 

Setting: 

The garden of an old colonial home in 
Virginia. In the background is a white 
picket fence covered with rambler roses. 
Shrubs and flowers grow in orderly pro- 
fusion. In the center is a marble fountain 
adorned by a fawn. On the right is a sum- 
mer house with clambering vines. Right 
front is a highback, carved, marble bench. 
Left front, a sundial. In left background 
is the house, the side, visible. It is huge 
with white full length columns, and 
green blinds. It is brilliantly lighted ; the 
strains of an orchestra are heard, and the 
faint sound of laughter and conversation. 
There is bright moonlight when the scene 
opens, and Diane is alone in the garden. 
She is wearing a white satin evening 
dress with rhinestone shoulder straps, 
and silver sandals. Diamonds glitter on 
her hands and arms. She is standing by 
the fountain, motionless, holding a wine 
glass in her hand twirling it about slow- 
ly and absently. She gazes into the water 
then lifts her face to the stars. Her 
shoulders are drooped, and her attitude is 
one of utter weariness of body and spirit. 
She lifts the glass and drinks, then is 
still. She drinks again, then hurls the 
glass on the fountain with a quick gest- 
ure. It tinkles as it breaks on the stone. 
She looks at it— laughs mirthlessly. 
DIANE: Funny — when dream-bubbles 


burst and hearts break, they don’t make 
any noise. (She shivers. She goes to the 
bench and leans on it with her elbows, 
her face in her hands. Enter Kent from 
left.) 

KENT: Ah, Mrs. Laurence, I believe. 
The lovely hostess — all alone. (He smiles 
at her, extending his hand). Haven’t I 
met you before? 

(Diane starts nervously — then laughs). 

DIANE: Oh, Kent, you rather fright- 
ened me. 

(She takes his hand). 

KENT: I’m sorry. I missed you and 
came to look for you. 

DIANE: Thank you. Do you have a 
cigarette? (He lights one for her. She 
sits on edge of the fountain). 

DIANE: Tell me, is the famous young 
artist enjoying my party? 

KENT: (bowing) Immensely. I was 
having rotten luck at roulette, though — 

I left before I lost my abominable temper. 

DIANE : Couldn’t you find some charm- 
ing young female for a mascot? How 
stupid of me to have neglected you so! 
I’ll make up for it now, though. Shall we 
go in? (She links her arm in his). 

KENT: No, really, thank you. I’d rath- 
er stay out here. (He seats her on the 
fountain again) I want to take this mem- 
ory with me when I sail Friday. I’d like 
to remember this picture of you when 
I’m quite a long way from Virginia. 

DIANE: (laughing) Don’t tell me that 
there’s still some one with sentiment left 
in this mad world! 

KENT: (running his hand through his 
hair) Perhaps I am sentimental. It’s 
what I get for being an artist— hiding 
my tender soul beneath a worldly ex- 
terior. It’s really a hang-over from my 
childhood days, (softly) I had such a 
mother. (Pause). 

DIANE: Life’s a huge joke, Kent, a 
joke on us. We ought to spite the gods 
by having a sense of humor and laugh. 

KENT: You’re a pessimist tonight. 
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(Diane shrugs and turns away). 

You're very beautiful. Do you know it? 

DIANE: (spiritlessly) Oh, yes, I sup- 
pose so. I’m told quite often. But what of 
it? Beauty's nothing. 

KENT: Nothing? It's breath and life 
to me. It is an ever present god that I 
can see and worship. 

DIANE: (indifferently) Sometimes I 
think it is a curse. It betrays you. When 
you're beautiful, that's sufficient. Nobody 
cares what you're like inside. It finally 
fades. Then what? 

KENT: There’s such a thing as beauty 
of soul that never fades. 

DIANE: Soul? A soul's a liability 
and a lot of trouble. 

KENT: Diane! Don't! you know, I'd 
like to paint you before I leave for Italy. 
The first time I saw you, I thought you 
the loveliest woman in the world. Now 
I know that the one thing I desire most 
is to put you on canvas, to capture that 
look in your eyes. 

DIANE: (laughing) Oh, Kent — green 

eyes? 

KENT: They have a peculiar expres- 
sion. They're like — I don't know just 
what — mysterious, restless, unfathom- 
able, wistful and pleading. They give you 
aw r ay. Diane, you're not as hard as you 
pretend. 

DIANE: Stop! You'll be reading my 
mind next! (Pause). 

KENT: (looking at her intently) Tell 
me, Diane, rre you happy? 

DIANE: Happy? Of course. Wonder- 
fully so! Why not? (She throws her head 
back, clenches 1 . r hands at her side, then 
clasps them before her tightly) I have 
everything — money, position, home, serv- 
ants, a husband that's sought on every 
hand — 

KENT: And who's exceedingly proud 
of you. 

DIANE: Yes! Another rarity to add to 
his collection! 

KENT : Diane! John's not like that. Am 
I not his friend? I know\ 

DIANE: Well, as I said, what does it 
matter! Eat, drink, and be merry, for 
tomorrow w r e die — and may the interval 
be short and snappy. I»m not afraid to 
die. I'd love the adventure. 


KENT: Diane, do you know w r hat you 
need? You need a little child. 

DIANE: (Fiercely) Stop! Don't say 
that! I can’t bear — to think of it. 
KENT: Why not? 

DIANE: I — I don't like children. 
KENT: But, Diane, a child to love — 
DIANE: Love! “Lo^e is a ghoul with 
green lips — that sucks the blood from 
your heart, and leaves it dead." I read 
that some place. I don't exactly remember 
where. 

KENT: What's the matter with you 
tonight? You know love is the only thing 
in life that really matters. 

DIANE: Then why not build you a 
little love nest — find you some Jenny 
Wren, and live happily forever after? 

KENT: (Impetuously) Why? Because 
(He goes away from her and stands look- 
ing out in the distance his hands in his 
pockets). 

DIANE: Well! 

KENT: (He comes back to her — his 
hands are clenched at his sides). Diane, 
don't ask me to say it. I admire and re- 
spect John Laurence too much to tell his 
wife — w'hat she knows already. (In a 
quick whisper). Diane .... 

DIANE: (cooiy) Shall w*e dance? (She 
comes close to him, putting her hands on 
his shoulders, and raising her face to his. 
He looks at her for a few seconds, as if 
fascinated, slowly puts his arms around 
her. He whirls her slowly, then stops — 
tightens his arm about her and kisses her. 
Then pushes her away roughly). 

KENT: (coldly) Well, Diane, you’re 
succeeded. 

DIANE: I've succeeded? 

KENT: You know' what I mean. You 
know very well you asked for that. You 
got it. I hope you're patting youreslf cn 
the back. 

DIANE: W T ell, what of it? Why be so 
dramatic? (impatiently) I don't under- 
stand you, Kent. Something's happened 
to you, all in a minute. 

KENT (bitterly). Yes, I've lost my 
faith in women. 

DIANE: (laughing) I congratulate 
you, Kent. Now you're in for the real life. 
KENT: God! but you’re cold! 

DIANE: (ironically) Why call on God? 
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If he exists at all, he’s much too busy to 
care about such poor worms as you and 
I. I hate Him. 

KENT: And to think I loved you, 
LOVED you. Do you hear? 

DIANE: (sighing) Oh, Kent, stop 
playing. I’m tired. Let’s go back to the 
house. 

KENT: I’m not playing. I’m dead se- 
rious. I have something I want to say to 
you and I’m going to say it — now. 

DIANE: (bewildered) Kent — you’re 
angry. I’m sorry, but you’ve no right — 

KENT: (intensely) No right! How 
dare you! You’re like all the rest. I wor- 
shipped you because you were different — 
and you’re just as despicable as the rest 
of your social playmates. You delight in 
tempting a man to the utmost — gloat over 
each success that means the death of his 
sense of honor and his manhood. 

(Diane stands motionless. She has 
shrunk away from him, her back to the 
bench. Her hands behind her are grasping 
the stone, and her eyes, wide and fear- 
ful, staring at him.) 

No, you’re not afraid to die — You’re 
afraid to live — afraid to let yourself go 
for a single moment — afraid to think. 
You live faster, faster, quench every 
serious thought in cocktails, serenely 
overlook real values, and answer all 
questions with sneering cynicism. You’ve 
thrown away the real key to happiness-- 
And you’ll never find it — never. Thank 
God you haven't a child! A fine mother 
you’d make! — He’d probably grow' to hate 
you — to know you for the shallow crea- 
ture you are. May God have mercy on 
your poor warped soul. 

(Kent turns and strides off. Diane does 
not move). 

(Curtain.) 

SCENE II 

Three o’clock next morning. 

(The library of the Laurence home. It 
is typically colonial — dim, and richly 
furnished. In the center front is a huge 
davenport piled with cushions. At side 
right is a rosew'ood cabinet. Cocktail 
glasses are littered about the long table 
back of the davenport. Everywhere there 
are evidences of the party previous. 


When the scene opens Diane is standing 
in the long French windows clutching the 
draperies, and staring out. As Kent en- 
ters, she turns. Her face is very pale 
with deep circles under her eyes. Her lips 
are almost colorless, and she looks much 
older. Kent’s face is white and drawn 
as if he has suffered, too.) 

KENT: Diane, I had to come back. Can 
you ever forgive me? 

DIANE: (wearily). There’s nothing to 
forgive. 

KENT: Don’t say that. I was a cad. No 
one else could have been so utterly abom- 
inable as I was tonight — to you — 

DIANE: No, Kent, you were absolutely 
right. You know it, and I know it. 

KENT — I was weak — not you — 

DIANE: (smiling faintly) You’re be- 
ing noble, Kent, because you lost your 
temper, but it’s no use. I deserved it. 

KENT: (walking up and down) Diane, 
I don’t understand you. To me, you are 
so lovely — so perfect — like a slim white 
narcissus. 

DIANE: (sadly) And you soon found 
your flower had an ugly insect eating 
away at its heart, didn’t you, Kent. 

KENT: Diane! I — (he stretches out 
his hands to her.) 

DIANE: Please sit down, Kent. It’s 
late, I know, but I want to tell you some- 
thing. (They seat themselves on the dav- 
enport. Diane droops back against the 
pillows, hands falling limply at her side.) 

DIANE: My house of lixe has fallen, 
Kent, tumbled in — It happened tonight — 

KENT: Oh, Diane, I 

DIANE: (silencing him with a ges- 
ture) Please — It was being slowly un- 
dermined all along and I didn’t know it — 
You don’t know much about my past life, 
do you, Kent? 

KENT: No, Diane, but you don’t have 
to tell me this. Let it end here without 
further pain to you. 

DIANE : I want you to know — You see, 
my mother died the year before I married. 
I never knew my father, and when I went 
to John, he was all I had in the world. 
Life was very beautiful to me, then, and 
marriage was to be the fulfillment of all 
my dreams. I had it all pictured out — 
this wonderful old place was to have new 
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life. I worshipped my husband, Kent, 
looked up to him, because he was so 
much older than I — and so far above me. 
Our honeymoon was ideal. But almost 
immediately after our return everything* 
changed — he changed. 

KENT: Impossible! 

DIANE: Oh, he was the same to me 
outwardly, but something was gone. He 
was so cold — so entirely detached. I soon 
learned that he thought of me as a mere 
possession. Oh, he was proud of me. He 
gave me jewels, clothes — everything, but 
what I really wanted — himself. We lived 
in a veritable whirlpool of social engage- 
ments. It never ended. I scarcely had a 
moment alone with my husband, but he 
didn’t seem to mind. It was all bewilder- 
ing to me, but I was taught never to 
whimper or to complain. (She rises and 
goes to the mantel, resting her elbow on 
it She is greatly agitated.) and then 
Jackie came. 

KENT: Jackie? 

DIANE: My — baby. 

KENT: A child! — you had a child? 

DIANE: Yes! Then I thought things 
would be different — with the baby to 
bring him back to me. The first time he 
saw him after he was born — lying by my 
side — he looked at him — at me — with an 
expression it seemed to me something 
holy, reverent, sweet, tender and loving. 
It was the same look I saw on his face 
at our wedding. I was so frightened dur- 
ing the ceremony, I remember, and I 
looked at him to find encouragement. He 
smiled — and his eyes — somehow I wasn’t 
afraid any more. But it didn’t last, Kent. 
He was like a stranger after that. 

KENT: I can’t understand it, Diane. 

DIANE: Almost any man would love 
his son. He was proud to have an heir — 
it was in vogue. But he’d look at him so 
queerly sometimes — so stern. ... I had 
a whole month with Jackie, then I had 
to go back to the outside world. It began 
all over again— the parties and enter- 
tainments. I didn’t have time to see 
Jackie often. I couldn’t play with him in 
the clothes I wore most of the time, and 
I was afraid of making John angry if I 
spent too much time in the nursery — He 
had gotten a good nurse. I was afraid 


he would think I wasn’t doing my duty 
to him. And I had to see my baby grow to 
love his nurse — he loved everyone — he 
was such a happy baby — but he loved her 
best — and I used to want to rock him to 
sleep — 

KENT: Diane, don’t tell me all this. 

DIANE: Wait! And then— I killed him. 

KENT: (jumping to his feet) Diane, 
what are you saying? 

DIANE: I did— I killed him, Kent. I 
was at the opera and — he died — a con- 
vulsion — died (bitterly) when I was at a 
party — (fiercely) I could have done some- 
thing to save him, I know it. 

KENT: It wasn’t your fault, Diane. 
You musn’t say it. You didn’t know any- 
thing about it. 

DIANE: (turning on him> That’s just 
it. Can’t you see? His own mother didn’t 
know anything about it — because she was 
at — a — party. It was tonight, Kent, five 
years ago he died. 

KENT: No! 

DJANE: Yes. 

KENT: Then that was why-- 

DIANE: I was trying not to think, 
Kent — I didn’t know what I was doing or 
saying out in the garden. I was desperate. 
Ready to do anything — to forget, but 
it’s impossible, Kent. I can’t even cry. 
I’m all frozen inside. The ice won’t melt - 
it just hurts. (She presses her hand 
against her heart. Kent comes over and 
takes her hand and kisses it.) 

KENT: Poor Diane! 

DIANE: You wore right, Kent. You 
can’t fight things like that. Some day 
we all have — to stop and think. (She 
speaks dazedly). 

KENT: Diane, go to bed and get some 
rest. 

DIANE: Kent, do you think there’s a 
heaven? 

KENT: (quietly) Yes, I do. 

DIANE: I’m afraid Jackie’s lonely up 
there — among strangers. Oh if I could 
go to him (Pauses) Now, go, Kent, I’m 
tired. 

KENT: God bless you, Diane. If I can 
help a little — let me know. 

(Diane smiles faintly, and he goes out, 
slowly. She is still for a moment. She 
then goes to the rosewood cabinet, un- 
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locks it and takes from it a box. She pulls 
out from a nest of tissue paper a battered 
looking teddy bear with a bedraggled bow 
of ribbon around its neck. She goes slow- 
ly forward to the davenport looking at 
the toy. She sinks down slowly as in a 
dream. She ties the bow again mechani- 
cally to stand up saucily. Tears trickle 
slowly down her face. She bows her head 
over the bear and sobs wildly for a few 
minutes. Her husband enters and stands 
in the doorway watching her. His stem 
look softens and the look of which Diane 
spoke comes over his features. He en- 
ters.) 

JOHN: (softly, wonderingly) Diane, 
you’re crying. 

DIANE: (looking up startled) John! 

JOHN: Diane! (he takes the teddy 
bear from her and looks at it. Then as if 
thinking aloud). Five years ago tonight. 

DIANE: John, you remember! 

JOHN: How could I ever forget? 

DIANE: You — you cared then? 

JOHN: (his voice breaks) More than 
anything else in the world. I had nothing 
— since I had lost you. 

DIANE: John, I don’t understand. 

JOHN: Diane, do you feel as I do — 
that the beginning or the end is very near 
— as if you were lost in a deep forest — 
heartsick and afraid lest each step is 
taking you farther into the wood yet des- 
perately, hopeful that light will soon 
come. That you will find yourself sudden- 
ly free — with a broad vista of sunlit 
fields before you — catching a glimpse of 
purple heights beyond — where all you 
love is waiting — watching for your re- 
turn? 

DIANE: (moaning) John, we’re both 
lost together. 

JOHN: Yes, Diane. We’ve taken the 
wrong turn somewhere. 

DIANE: (whispering) Where, John? 

JOHN: I don’t know. It’s been so long, 
Diane. We’ve made a good many mistakes 
along the way. 
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DIANE : We can’t go on like this, John. 
I realized it tonight. We loved each other 
at first — didn’t we? Didn’t you, John? 

JOHN : My dear — (he walks to the win- 
dow and stands a moment with his hands 
clasped tightly behind him. Diane watches 
him intently. He turns and comes back to 
her taking her by the hand.) Diane, I 
worshipped you. I was cynical, hard, — 
life had been so empty for me — not of 
material things — but of love and affec- 
tion. Then you came to me — young, and 
sweet — to help me to find my soul. I 
longed to make you happy. I swore be- 
fore God I would. You alone could make 
my life different. Then it seemed that 
your social position and obligations fas- 
cinated you more and more. After a time 
that’s all you appeared to care about. I 
had gambled with Fate for happiness and 
had lost. I slipped back into my old man- 
ner of living and thinking. Once more I 
thought I was to have Paradise in a son 
who would surely bring my wife back 
to me. But the gods laughed in my face 
again. It was no use. 

DIANE: John! How cruel! We’ve mis- 
understood each other so. I was heartsick 
too — I’d lost my husband and my baby — 
the gods had laughed at me too. I couldn’t 
stand it any longer, John. I was going 
away. 

JOHN: You won’t go and leave me 
now, Diane? We’re both lost. Don’t you 
think we could find the way out together? 
Won’t you try? 

DIANE: Together! — (she stands 
thinking — then looks into his eyes a long 
moment) . 

(He takes her in his arms slowly. She 
lays her head on his chest like a tired 
child). 

DIANE : John, it’s not so very far away 
is it — the heights beyond? 

JOHN: (looking over her head) No — 
I think I can glimpse them even now. 


THE END 
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Freckles and Straight Hair 

By LORA SOLOMON 


At the sound of the automobile Mary 
Jane literally flew down the steps and 
seeing no one in the hall, jumped onto the 
red Persian rug with precision. It be- 
came immediately a magic carpet which 
skimmed across the polished floor and 
deposited her at the door. There it lay 
lifeless in a heap. At the sound of voices 
on the terrace, Mary Jane assumed a 
more ladylike gait. There was no neces- 
sity for hurrying now anyhow, for there 
sat Sister’s car — Valeria’s — Mary Jane 
corrected her thought. It had been im- 
pressed upon her quite carefully that her 
sister was now eighteen and was to be 
called Valeria; no “Sis,” Sister, or Val — 
just Valeria. It was so hard to remember 
all those things. And, too, she and “Sis” 
had had such good times before the debut. 
(She’d call her “Sis” to herself regard- 
less; nobody could hear and say, “Why, 
Mary Jane, whomever are you speaking 
of?”, quite as if they didn’t know.) As 
Mary Jane approached the long, black 
car (the eighteenth birthday present) 
her spirits were somewhat daunted to 
see two people rather than the expected 
one. Trouble she thought ! Both occupants 
turned and looked at her as she walked 
across the lawn. She felt terribly con- 
scious of her legs and arms, and she 
could feel her cheeks burn. For the one 
thousandth time that day she thought 
that she would give one hundred dollars 
and her new pink dress with the ruffles 
to look like Sister with her black curly 
hair and soft white skin. Sister never got 
hot and had upsetty feelings. It was like 
a book — Sister so beautiful sitting in her 
new car with Jack. She hadn’t quite un- 
derstood what people meant when they 
said he was a “catch”, but she knew she 
liked him. He looked like Randolph Ro- 
land in the movies who rode that white 
horse. He really did look like a hero. 

“Hullo,” called Mary Jane, rather ex- 
pectantly. “Where are you all going? 
Maybe in swimming? 

“Mary Jane, dear,” Valeria, ignoring 


the first question, answered in a correct- 
ing tone, “don’t you know better than to 
run around in the sun without a hat? 
Think of your freckles.” She winked at 
Jack. 

Mary Jane saw the wink and flushed 
deeply to the roots of her hair. Those 
freckles that covered her tilted nose were 
a sore point. She blamed her nose entire- 
ly, thinking its tilt toward the sun in- 
vited the sun rays to settle there. Jack 
smiled at Valeria, and Mary Jane, 
thinking of no better retort, stammered — 

“I don’t care about freckles.” 

But she did care more than anything. 
She knew that Jack would say something 
about that freckle-faced little Stetson 
girl, and maybe Sammy would hear. Sam- 
my didn’t like her anyhow, though. No- 
body did. Everything was a mess. All 
the kids were members of the “Secret 
Shadow”, and she wasn’t. They’d whisp- 
er and make signs; as soon as she’d get 
around, they’d hush. That mean Jimmy 
Little would yell “Freckle-face, freckle- 
face; goes to a private school.” And 
sometimes even Sammy would join in the 
teasing. Then she’d get the hot, hot, 
stifling feeling, and her eyes would begin 
to water till people looked all mixed up 
and wop-sidey. They got that way now 
when she remembered the freckles. 

“Really, Mary Jane,” continued Val- 
eira, “you’re all flushed. You’d better run 
in and have Miss Cole bathe your face; 
it’s so terribly hot” 

“I’m not hot; that is not on the out- 
side. But are you going in swimming?” 
Mary Jane made a second attempt. 

“Mary Jane,” Valeria’s voice had lost 
its sweetness altogether.” Don’t you see 
you’re interrupting us? I don’t think I 
would stay where I was not wanted.” 

\ aleria suddenly remembered Jack’s 
presence, and fearing she had said a lit- 
tle too much, added : “Now run along and 
find Miss Cole.” 

Mary Jane turned abruptly as the hot 
tears gusbed from her eyes. The words 
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“where I was not wanted” had cut her to 
the quick. Nobody wanted her. Her own 
sister said so. She didn't love her because 
she wasn’t pretty with long yellow curls 
and blue eyes. She had heard whispers 
all during her ten years — “Not pretty 
like Miss Valeria. Never be the beauty 
her sister is.” She had, for a whole month 
after reading the story of the Ugly Duck- 
ling’s turning into a swan, run to her 
mirror every morning, run with hope. 
But no change. The same trusting grey 
eyes above an up-turned nose sprinkled 
with freckles looked back at her. 

As Mary Jane walked slowly back to 
the house across the close-clipped lawn, 
her thoughts turned to Miss Cole. She 
was all right — that is as all right as a 
governess can be. But the thing was, she 
didn’t w*ant a governess — nice or not 
nice. She had tried to tell her mother 
how much she wanted to go to school, 
just the plain school where all the other 
kids went. There wouldn’t be anything 
Jimmy Little could tease her about then. 
And maybe Sammy would get to see she 
was smart and nice even if she did have 
freckles and hair that wouldn’t curl. But 
those talks — never arguments — with 
Mother always ended in just the same 
way. Mother’s last w'ords would be, 
“Mary Jane, darling, you don’t know 
what a lucky little girl you are to have 
such a nice governess. Run along, dear. 
You don’t want to upset Mother with 
your silly chatter, do you?” 

Always “run along, dear.” She had 
often thought about running along and 
never coming back. She had read about 
children running away in books, but they 
always had a friend to go with them. For 
some reason, you just never went alone. 
But whether to go alone was right or 
not, Mary Jane decided as she heard 
Valeria’s car start and saw it head to- 
ward the country club swimming pool; 
she’d run away regardless, friend or no 
friend. She stopped still in the middle 
of the lawn to make definite plans. Now 
that she had really made up her mind, 
she must plan carefully. She looked in 
her pocket. Yes, there was the dollar she 
had planned to take to the club. No need 
even to go to the house now. Mary Jane 


glanced around hurriedly, turned and 
ran swiftly down the street. 

She had no idea where she was going. 
But she felt better to know she was going 
away from the place where no one liked 
her; no one, not even her mother and 
sister. Yes, she felt ever so much better, 
and then she remembered Sammy. She 
couldn’t go away without seeing Sam- 
my just for one minute. She might be 
gone forever and forever; she’d have to 
see him one last time. Mary Jane took 
a short cut through an alley and before 
she reached the Wade’s back fence, she 
heard shouts. She peered cautiously 
through the lattice just in time to see 
Jimmy Little leaving the saddle of a 
bucking pony and sail through the air 
toward the rose bushes. She had to stuff 
her handkerchief in her mouth to keep 
from laughing aloud. It was almost too 
much to see the one who to her was the 
“devil incarnate” rising painfully from 
among the many-colored roses, and the 
thorns. But the others were not so kind. 
She heard Sammy above the rest. 

“Jimmy fell off. He’s no horseback 
rider. A little pony threw him. Jimmy’s 
a scary cat!” 

Jimmy came walking up to Sammy 
with clenched fists and with a look that 
made Mary Jane glad she was on the 
other side of the fence. But it wasn’t to 
be a fight after all. Jimmy only glared at 
the children who had gathered for the 
expected fight; especially he glared at 
Sammy. 

“Call me Sissy; well, I double-dog-dare 
any of you babies to get on that pony.” 
He looked around; no one made a move. 
“Come on, come on little babies. Who’s 
going to ride him?” 

Mary Jane on the other side of the 
fence felt her heart jump. She began to 
tremble slightly all over. Here was her 
chance to get even with Jimmy for all 
his teasing and to show Sammy that she 
wasn’t scary cat even if she did have 
freckles and all the rest Maybe the pony 
would throw her and kill her; then every- 
one would be sad. Mother and Sister and 
maybe Sammy would feel sorry. The 
thought gave her so much comfort that 
she hoped for the moment that that would 
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be the result. Before she herself was 
aware of the act, she was across the 
fence standing in the midst of the group. 
So tense was the moment that nobody 
seemed to be surprised to see her. Mary 
Jane looked at the snorting pony, the 
smashed rose bushes, swallowed hard, 
and said: 

“How about letting me ride the pony?” 

There was a deep silence, and then a 
burst of exclamations. 

“She’s crazy. She can’t ride him.” 

“Aw let her try; won’t hurt the pony.” 

“All right, she’ll get killed.” 

Mary Jane hesitated, but only for a 
minute, for Jimmy Little sneered; “sure, 
come on, freckle-face. Let’s see how far 
he’ll throw you.” 

Mary Jane looked at the pony, tried 
to remember all she had learned at camp 
about riding. But those instructions 
helped her not at all. They didn’t seem to 
fit this pony. She soon found herself hold- 
ing on for dear life as the pony raced 
around the yard, jumping every bush 
and flower bed in sight. The children’s 
yells seemed to only excite the animal. 
Finally as unexpectedly as the unexpect- 
ed can be, the pony stopped, walked calm- 
ly across the grass to a bush and began 
to eat the leaves. Mary Jane quickly 
straightened herself out and arranged 
herself in the correct position of a horse- 
woman astride, and really for the mo- 
ment looked the part of a horse-tamer. 
The kids came rushing over. 

“Gee, Mary Jane! We didn’t know you 
could ride,” burst from a dozen mouths. 
But Mary Jane heard only Sammy’s 
nonchalant, “Pretty good for a girl.” 

She couldn’t hide a triumphant smile 
as she walked out of the gate. She leaned 
down to straighten her socks, and when 


she stood up again, there was Sammy. 

“Going home, Mary Jane,” he asked. 

“Guess so.” 

“What you gonna do?” 

“Nuthin’.” 

“Want to go to a party?” 

“If I can.” 

“It’s a prom party. Guess I’d just as 
soon walk over and get you about seven 
o’clock.” 

“Bye,” called Mary Jane, and she was 
off in a run. 

She had to run, too happy to walk. 
Sammy asking her to a party. All the 
kids smiling at her when she got off the 
pony. They must like her; Sammy must 
or he wouldn’t have asked her to the 
party. 

Mary Jane quickly reached home. The 
Persian rug carried her swiftly to the 
steps. There stood Valeria, all smiles. 
Jack must have said something nice 
about her, thought Mary Jane. 

“Hello monkey,” sang Valeria, her 
voice all sweet now. 

Funny thought Mary Jane how she 
has a sweet candy voice and a sour pickle 
voice both. 

“Want to go with me?” 

“Where?” Mary Jane could hardly be 
interested, so much to think about. 

“To see Greta Garbo.” 

Mary Jane remembered her begging to 
go yesterday, but that all seemed so far 
aw r ay now. 

“No thanks, I’m going out,” she called 
and ran on up the steps. 

She didn’t stop until she was in the 
middle of the bed day-dreaming to make 
the time hurry by. Dreaming of Sammy’s 
asking her to the party, her pink ruffledy 
dress. Everything nice! Too nice — almost 
like a dream to a little girl with freckles 
and hair that didn’t curl. 


WISTERIA 

I've never liked wisteria^ 

It hangs so very shyly; 

It has a queer mock-modesty 
I've never valued highly. 
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Holes 

By Ida Young 


CHARACTERS: 

Miss Rainey — a respectable negro 
washerwoman. 

Milton — her trifling son. 

Mary — a settled young nursemaid. 

Lucy — an unsettled, loud-mouthed 
young negress. 

Brother Brown — a negro preacher. 
SETTING: 

A mantlepiece with a faded, scalloped 
red crepe paper cover strikes the key- 
note for the whole room. Above the man- 
tel hangs an unframed picture of flowers 
from a magazine. On one end a highly 
etched pink glass lamp throws half- heart- 
ed light into the early winter dusk of 
the room, and on the other end a dark 
Wedgewood pitcher minus a handle 
catches a gleam of light and radiates it 
cheerfully. Against the left back wall 
there is a dresser with a cracked mirror 
standing near a door at the upper left. 
In the back right corner there is a bed, 
ageless as to its period, with wooden head 
and foot and piled high with many mat- 
tresses. Near the front of the room on 
the same side there is a great ironing 
board with a small cedar branch and a 
bag of wax on one end. At the end of 
the ironing board, a small charcoal fur- 
nace gleams red between the two irons 
set on it. A rusty grey rocker is as close 
to the dresser as possible, and a split- 
bottomed chair is tilted back against the 
foot of the bed. Just around the end of 
the ironing board and close to the fire 
there is another such chair. As the cur- 
tain is raised, Miss Rainey sits deject- 
edly in the rocker, and Brother Brown 
occupies the chair nearest the ironing 
board. 

BROTHER BROWN: (Leaning to- 
ward Miss Rainey and clasping his hands 
together rather nervously.) Don’ moan so, 
Sister Rainey. Dese things is boun* ter 
happen ter all uv us sometimes. 

MISS RAINEY: (Bitterly.) Yas suh, 
but dey ain’ never happened ter nobody 
as tried hard as I has ter raise a boy 


right. De Lawd knows I dun dun my bes*. 

BROTHER BROWN: (Eagerly.) Why 
'course you is. Ain' nobody as would 
'spute yer word 'bout dat. But troubles 
come ter de bes' uv us, Sister Rainey. 
Jes' look at Sister Hannah. Sho' she done 
right all her life, but her baby got tuk 
same as anybody elses would 'a been. 

MISS RAINEY: (Rocking to and fro 
with a queer motion of her body.) 
Naw, she warn't wicked, but look at 
that triflin' husban' er hers. Evybody 
knows he was a gambler — nothin' else. 
Das what make me so mad at Milt-on. 
Ef he’d er tuk de money fer the thing I 
been savin’ it, hit wouldn'ta been so bad. 
But ter take it jes' ter gamble wit' — all 
dese years I been savin' dat money 'jes 
so as when de boy want ter git married 
he’d have somepn more'n his Pa an, me 
had ter start on. Workin' an' savin' — 
year in year out; breaking my back over 
washtubs; freezin' my han’s in de cold; 
stanin' at dat ahronine' bode tell mah 
heels goes plum' up inter my head — 
Whut fer? Savin' money fer him. (Her 
voice has risen to a shrill cry, and she 
shakes her head at Brother Brown who 
starts to interrupt her.) Naw, lemme 
finish. Don' stop me. Lemme say mah say. 
He's jes' lak his Pa — he ain' never been 
no count, an' I recon he ain, never goin' 
ter be. Oh, Lawd, hit ain' my fault 

BROTHER BROWN: (Interrupting 
her as he sees the opportunity.) Easy 
now, Sister Rainey. 'Tain' no use 
er gittin' worked up lak dat De boy 
ain't dat bad. Dey'll gitim out er trouble. 
Sister Mary'll see bout dat Her white 
fokes dun promise' dat dey'll see de jedge 
rat away now. 'Course hit's bad on you, 
we all knows dat; but yer mus' put yer 
faith in de Lawd. He hols us all in de 
palm uv His han' an He see us when 
we fail. Pray, Sister Rainey. Das whut 
I been doin’; an' hit's whut you gotter 
do. Pray. 

MISS RAINEY: (Dropping her head 
onto her breast.) Reckon tain' no use, 
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Brother Brown, I been prayin’ all dese 
years, an* hit don’ seem as it’s dun me 
no good. Looks lak my prayers is lak 
dose uv de sinful — dey cain’t rise no 
higher’n de housetops. 

BROTHER BROWN: (Rising to go.) 
Try agin, Sister. Try agin. I got ter 
be gittin’ on now, an’ I’ll try ter drop 
by de jail an’ see de boy. May be dat I 
kin show him de error uv his ways — 
how wicked an’ sinful he be. 

MISS RAINEY: (Seeming to catch 
the last words with extra emphasis, rises 
quickly.) Wicked? Sinful? Did yer say 
dem words? Dat boy ain’ neither one. Jes’ 
’member dat, Brother Brown. He jes’ a 
pore boy whut easy led. I kin call him 
bad; he mine. But jes’ you member dat 
he ain’ yourn, an’ keep yer mouf offn 
him. ( She is working herself into a rage.) 
Does yer hear me? 

BROTHER BROWN: ( Edging toward 
the door.) Course, I didn’ mean dem 
things, Sister Rainey. He jes’ slipped up 
his time. Well, good-day, Sister Rainey, 
an’ may de Lawd hep yer out er yer 
troubles. 

MISS RAINEY : (Completely mollified, 
and a bit pitiable now.) Good-day, Broth- 
er Brown. 

(As the door closes behind the negro, 
Miss Rainey stands in the center of the 
room for a few seconds motionless. Then 
she half-turns to the fire.) 

Miss Rainey: (Mumbling to herself). 
Slipped up this time! Wonder whut 
he’d call de other times. Look lak de hard- 
er I tries, de wus dat boy gits; an’ dis 
time hit’ll go hard wid him, too. He prom- 
ise’ me de las time he got in trouble dat 
he was goin* ter let dat crowd ’lone. An’ 
now he in jail agin jes’ lak a common 
crap-shooter. (She goes to the mantel 
and picks up the teapot, rubbing its shin- 
ing sides with a comer of her apron.) 
Yer light now, light as air. (She looks 
at it long and hard, holding it away 
from her.) Be a long time ’fore yer’ll 
be full agin. Takes a long time ter save 
fifty dollars — a long time an’ er lot uv 
work. (She goes over to the rocker and 
sits back down.) Lawd, why did Milt-on 
do it? Looks lak he’d had enough er 
trouble by now. De las’ time he said he 
was gamblin’ so as ter git some money 


ter buy a present fer Lucy — I dun tol’ 
him Lucy ain’ his kind. He promise’ me 
he ain’ going ter see her no more, too. 
He been seein’ Mary now, an’ sho she’ll 
make him a good woman. Lawd, I wish 
she’d come on. 

( At this point, Lucy opens the door and 
comes into the room. She is a comely 
young negress, not overly clean, and bold- 
looking.) 

LUCY : Evenin’, Miss Rainey. Jes’ 
thought I’d come over here an’ see ef 
Milton hed got home. 

MISS RAINEY: (Lifting eyes that 
are unpleasant almost to the point of 
being hostile.) Naw, he ain’ home, an* 
he ain’ likely ter be no time soon. De 
jedge dun tol* him at ef he got caught 
agin hit’d go hard wid him. 

LUCY : (Tossing her head knowingly.) 
Aw, dey tells ’em all dat. Mary’ll git 
him out. She dun say she would. 

MISS RAINEY: I don’ see you doin’ 
nothin’ ter help her none. 

LUCY : How could I hep her? I ain’t 
got no white fokes ter go to. Has I? 

MISS RAINEY: Naw, an’ yer ain’ 
likely ter have. Leastways not ef yer 
leaves a baby standin’ in a carriage in 
de sun fer hours whiles yer talks ter all 
de men stanin’ roun’. 

LUCY : Aw, dat ain’ why I los* dat 
job. I jes’ quit. How come yer settin’ dere 
wid dat pitcher in yer han’? Dat ain* 
doin’ no good, is it? Hit show ain’ goin’ 
ter bring de money back. 

MISS RAINEY: Whut I’m doin’ wid 
dis pitcher ain’ none uv yer business, an’ 
I’d be much erbliged ter yer, ef yer was 
ter take yer lip on ’way fum here. 

LUCY: (Standing beligerently in the 
center of the room with her hands on 
her hips.) ’Oman, yer goin’ ter be sorry 
fer dem very words, pretty soon. I don’ 
take talk lak dat offn nobody; yer hear 
me? All yer waitin’ on is dat good-fer- 
nothin* Mary. Alius holdin’ her up as a 
light fer evybody else ter see by. She ain’ 
no better dan I is, and I’ll show yer, too. 

MISS RAINEY : (Getting up from her 
chair and starting toward the girl.) 
Shet yer mouf an’ git outer here. 

(As the girl opens the door to go out, 
Mary is standing ready to come in. Lucy 
brushes past her and outside. Mary comes 
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into the room and sits in the chair at the 
foot of the bed.) 

MISS RAINEY: Where yer been, 
Mary? 

MARY: (Wearily.) Me an' Mr. Brown 
went down ter see the jedge, an* he tol' 
us 'at he would let Milton go next week, 
but he wanted ter keep him fer a week 
ter see ef he couldn’ learn him a lesson. 
Hit's goin' ter cost yer fifteen dollars, 
Miss Rainey. I dun de bes’ I could, but 
de jedge say he gwine teach him ter stop 
gamblin' dis time. 

MISS RAINEY: (Dazedly.) Nex' 
week. Fifteen dollars. Where I'm goin' ter 
git dat much money ! ( She picks the tea- 
pot up from her lap.) Dis here is empty. 

M ARY : I ask' Mr. Brown bout dat, too. 
He say he'd let me have de money, an' I 
could pay him back evy week. Here hit is. 
Maybe you'd better keep it. 

MISS RAINEY: I'll pay him, chile. 
I'll pay him. (She takes the bills that 
Mary hands to her.) I don' know where 
I kin keep dis. (Suddenly she hands the 
money back.) You take hit down now 
an' give hit ter the jedge. I don’ want ter 
see de boy tell he gits outer jail. An' 
Mary, look out fer dat sneakin' Lucy. 
She up ter some kin' er devilment I 
knows, but I don' know jes’ what. 
(Mary gets up to leave, and Miss Rain- 
ey pushes the irons closer over the red 
coals on the furnace.) I got ter git at 
dis ahronin' ef I specks ter git dat money 
paid back. 

(The curtain falls as Mary goes out 
the door.) 

SCENE 2 

The setting is the same as for scene 
one except that it is morning, and the 
door is open to light the room. A huge 
pile of rough-dried clothes is on the bed. 
As the curtain is raised, Miss Rainey is 
busy ironing a dress. Mary sits in the 
rocker close to the fire. 

MISS RAINEY: (Leaning heavily on 
the iron which she is using.) I'm pow- 
erful glad, chile, dat yer white fokes let 
yer off today. I reckon Milt-on’ll be home 
'fore long. I speck he'll be right-down 
gLad ter see yer, too, seein' how much 
yer done helped him. 

MARY: I'll be powerful glad ter see 
him, too. Hit's been mos' a week since I 


seen him — de jedge wouldn’t let nobody 
see him. 

MISS RAINEY: I hope he's dun 
learnt his lesson now. I dun got over 
feelin' so bad 'bout de money, cause 
’course it really were hisn anyway . 
I’m prayin', though, dat now he'll behave 
hisself an' try ter git a job. I tol' Brother 
Brown yistiddy dat he'd better be gittin' 
ready fer a weddin' pretty soon. 

MARY : (Grinning and squirming rest- 
lessly.) Reckon dat's true, too. Mr. Brown 
dun ask’ me ef I was goin' on workin’, 
an' I tol* him “yas suh", leastways tell 
Milton git somepn ter do. Twouldn' 
be right fer you ter be doin’ hit all. 

MISS RAINEY: (Carefully putting 
her iron back on the furnace and going 
to the door.) Lawd, look where de 
sun is; hit mus' be nigh on ter twelve. 
Now where kin dat boy be. Hit's pas' 
time fer him ter be gittin’ home. 

MARY : (Seeing her come back to her 
ironing.) Oh, he’ll be here terrectly. Mos' 
likely, he had ter fool roun' town 'fore 
he come here. 

MISS RAINEY: Yer ain' seen nothin’ 
uv Lucy lately, is yer? 

MARY: No'm not since dat day I met 
her leavin' here. Some says she is done 
gone off, but I don' know. She used ter 
talk a lot 'bout going ter Jacksonville. 

MISS RAINEY: I heard dat, too. An' 
I fer one hopes she has gone. Triflin' gal 
she is. 

(At this point, a shadow across the 
door causes Miss Rainey and Mary to 
look up. Milton stands in the doorway, 
and Miss Rainey starts to go toward him 
when he slinks into the room followed by 
Lucy.) 

LUCY: Well, tell 'em, Milton. (Milton 
is silent, sheepish.) Well, lemme tell 'em. 
Me an' Milton is married. Dere now. 

(Miss Rainey sets the iron down on 
the dress, and her shoulders droop de- 
jectedly.) 

MILTON: Howdy, Ma. 

LUCY: (Seeing Miss Rainey silent.) 
Looks lak yer could welcome me inter 
de famly. 

MARY: (Dazedly.) Married! 

LUCY: (Turning to her scornfully.) 

I tol' dat 'oman I'd git even. I reckon 
we kin call hit square now. An' git out 
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er this here house. 

MARY: Yer don’ have ter tell me dat 
I wouldn’ stay in de same place wid yer; 
not even under de same roof. (She goes 
to the door. Then she turns to Miss Rain- 
ey.) Yer dress is scotchin\ Miss Rainey. 
(She leaves.) 

(Miss Rainey turns to the dress and 
takes the iron off of it. She sets the iron 
back on the furnace and holds up the 
dress. The scorched piece falls out, and 
the woman stands looking at the hole.) 

MISS RAINEY: (Half to herself.) 
Jes’ more bad luck I reckon. Jes’ like all 


my plans — holes burnt in all uv ’em now 
— first my money gone, and now dis! 

MILTON: (Uneasily.) Say, Ma, what- 
cher talkin’ ’bout? Aintcher got nothin’ 
ter eat? Me ’an Lucy — we’se hongry. 

MISS RAINEY: (Throwing the dress 
back across the board.) Reckon I kin find 
somepn ter eat. I got ter hurry, though. 
Hit’s goin ter take a heap of ahronin’ 
ter fill a extra mouf. A heap a ahronin,’ 
(She takes the dress and folds it care- 
fully, leaving the hole uppermost.) Moufs 
ter fill — holes ter fall in — holes. Evy- 
thing jes* holes. 


CURTAIN 



SONNET 

Just us a calmer tide sweeps off the shore 

Bedecked with storm refuse — so does 
your calm 

Assuage my inner storms . You are the 
psalm 

Whose singing leaves me steady as be- 
fore . 

At times l marvel at the greatness of 

Your calm , and how small things control 
great things — 

A stilling smile or touch — of these / 
sing , 

And how my happiness rests on your love. 

O great aiul calming dear, whose being 
near 

And prof ouiul platitudes lend wisdom to 

Impoverished me, whose happy days be- 
long 

To a quiet man. It is a holy gift, dear, 

That some auspicious god imposed on 
you — 

Who are my dearest reason for a song . 

Modena McPherson. 
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“Miss Charming 99 

Jacqueline Chambers 


ILLY GRAYSON looked her 
high school teacher squarely in 
the eye as she covertly slipped 
a tiny note to the girl across the 
aisle. The other slipped it under 
the desk, quietly unfolded it, and 
read: “Saw Barry at the dance last Fri- 
day night. Gee, but he’s heavenly! Got a 
glorious new plan to tell you after 
school.” Then she thrust the paper into 
her desk and, for an answer, smiled 
knowingly at Milly. 

At three o’clock Milly emerged from 
the school, looking exceedingly fresh in 
spite of the fact that she had spent half 
a day pouring over dull books. Her rather 
small lips, freshly lacquered a brilliant 
red, gave to her heart-shaped face with 
its wide, gray eyes a pert, saucy look. 
When she reached the last step, she 
stopped to wait for Cissy, her best friend 
and confidante. The wind picked up her 
fluffy hair of a nondescript color and 
tossed it wildly. She tried to keep it 
smoothed down, but it was no use. Pres- 
ently a small, plump girl came out, 
clumped dow r n the steps, and joined her. 

“Cissy, honey, guess what I did? Oh, 
lend me your compact quick, and I’ll tell 
you what I’ve done.” 

A frown wrinkled Cissy’s chubby face. 
She hated lending her newest compact — 
Rhe hadn’t even used it herself. Yet she 
wanted to know what Milly had done. 
Milly was always doing something thrill- 
ing, or at least out of the ordinary, and 
this of course would have to do with 
Barry Bowers, but . . . she hesitated. 

“Be careful of the powder,” she com- 
promised. 

“Stingy,” sulked Milly. 

“Aw, take it,” Cissy thrust it out with 
averted eyes. “Now tell me about Barry,” 
she urged. “You promised.” 

Milly opened the compact and carefully 
adjusted her wind-tossed hair. 

“Well,” she began, powdering her nose 
vigorously, “I wrote to Miss May Help- 
you — you know her column in the Even- 


ing Post — and told her about Barry and 
asked her how I could make him love me. 
She knows everything, and — ” 

“But Milly,” interrupted Cissy, 
“Aren’t you afraid that somebody will 
suspect that it’s your letter in the pa- 
per? Everybody knows you’re in love 
with him.” 

“Cissy, I’ve got a little sense. I asked 
for a personal answer.” 

“Then she knows who you are?” 

“What difference does it make? She’s a 
woman.” She expanded her chest to the 
fullest extent — “and she understands.” 

“Anyway,” persisted Cissy, “you’ve 
never even met him.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Milly replied 
glibly, “because Miss Helpyou told me 
just how to manage that, too.” 

“Shades of Venus,” sighed Cissy, gaz- 
ing into space, “wouldn’t it be wonderful 
to know so much about love.” 

“Cissy, don’t be silly,” retorted Milly. 
“Any girl can get any man — Miss Help- 
you said so.” And casting a very superior 
look on poor Cissy, Milly viewed ap- 
provingly the reflection of her carefully 
rouged cheeks in the mirror of the com- 
pact. Then she gave it back to Cissy. 

“All I’ve got to do is be ‘alluring, so- 
phisticated, and charming,’ she quoted 
from Miss Helpyou’s letter. 

“But can you be?” asked Cissy some- 
what skeptically. 

“Oh, can’t I? Just wait and see.” 

On reaching the corner, they parted; 
Milly hurried inside a drug store and 
bought a movie magazine, to prepare for 
her “alluring, charming, sophisticated” 
role. All afternoon she studied poses of 
Greta Garbo, slinging herself with long 
steps from one side of the room to the 
other. Again and again she applied make- 
up, removed it, and tried again. At din- 
ner that night she tried to conceal her joy 
and anticipation from her parents by be- 
ing very quiet. 

“Do you feel badly, darling?” asked 
Mrs. Grayson solicitously. 
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“Oh, no. I’m all right, Mom.” 

“You look rather tired. Maybe you’d 
better not go to the dance tonight.” 

“Honest, I’m all right. I was just think- 
ing about my history lesson for Monday. 
It’s the hardest ever, and long enough to 
make me seem quite pathetic looking.” 

“I’m glad your mind is on your studies. 
Oh, I forgot to tell you that Jimmy 
called.” 

“That ole’ pill? Glad I wasn’t here.” 

“Why Milly, Jimmy is a fine boy. His 
mother and I — ” 

“What do I care what his mother did? 
He’s too young for me — he’s only eigh- 
teen. He plays football, too. No rough- 
necks for me.” 

Her parents smiled siily at each other 
at this outburst. 

“You’re quite grown up,” her father 
smiled archly. “Sixteen last month, 
weren’t you?” 

“Who’s playing for the dance?” Mrs. 
Grayson changed the subject. 

“Barry Bowers and his Blue Boys,” 
Milly answered, munching a piece of cel- 
ery, and not daring to raise her eyes. 

At last the interminable dinner was 
over, and she dashed upstairs to make 
herself beautiful. In two hours she was 
ready, prepared to win the love of her 
dream man, Barry Bowers. Her heart 
beat fast in her throat as she heard her 
mother ask her father if he had removed 
the light bulb in the hall. When Jimmy 
came she hurried down and suggested 
leaving at once. Milly scarcely spoke as 
they drove into town, except to urge 
Jimmy to drive faster. 

“What’s the rush, kid? The dance won’t 
start for half an hour yet.” 

”1 just like to feel the wind in my face 
— that’s all,” she lied. 

At the Hall, Milly’s eyes lighted as she 
glimpsed the long row of parked cars. 
The dance had not begun. What a pro- 
pitious time for her entrance! Just a lit- 
tle ahead of Jimmie, she glided across the 
floor with her much practised snake-like 
walk, holding her head slightly back, and 
bestowing on her friends what she truly 
hoped were the langorous looks and wan 
smiles of the great Garbo. Her long eye- 
lashes fairly dripped mascara and 


weighted down her drooping eyelids. Her 
mouth was pulled sulkily down at the 
corners in the approved Garbo fashion. 
Her brown, curly hair had been brushed 
almost straight except for the ends which 
curled out and up. Stopping to speak to 
some friends, she heard a quick exclama- 
tion and turned around to see a rapt ex- 
pression on Cissy’s round face. 

“Milly, you — ” began Cissy. 

“Hello, Cissy,” drawled Milly. “It’s nice 
to see you again.” And with that she 
sauntered off, leading Jimmy like a poo- 
dle. “Jimmy,” — Milly looked for the first 
time at the amazed countenance of her 
date — “I’ve got a message for Barry 
Bowers from a friend of his, but Barry 
has never met me. Will you introduce 
him to me?” 

“Why, er — sure, but what have you 
done to yourself?” Now that the shock 
was over, he wanted to give the painted 
face a good scrubbing. 

Without answering his question, she 
added, “But don’t introduce him till I 
tell you to.” 

When the music started, she floated 
away with Jimmy, but her eyes were on 
the orchestra. Before they had danced 
three steps, someone broke and whispered 
confidentially, “Miss Grayson, Mr. Bow- 
ers wishes the honor of the second no- 
break.” Milly missed a step; she recovered 
her balance, but forgot her poise. “Oh, 
thank you— er — I mean I’d be charmed.” 

Then she was dancing with someone 
else. She forgot to notice who it was — 
it didn’t matter, anyway. On and on she 
danced with many partners but always 
the same thought — she had a no-break 
with Barry, Barry ... It became a song 
— a dance with Barry. Then Jimmy’s 
voice, pounding on her ears, compelled 
her to quiet her singing heart and listen. 

“When do you want to meet that Bow- 
ers guy?” he asked. 

“I’ve changed my mind. Forget it.” 

Finally the eventful dance came, and 
Barry claimed her. Close to him at last, 
Milly, breathless, decided he was even 
more handsome than she had thought. 
His black hair waved and glistened en- 
chantingly, and his lips were positively 
beautiful. She sighed happily. 
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“Miss Grayson,” he said, “I’ve been 
wanting to meet you for some time.” 

“Oh, Mr. Bowers, have you really?” 

“Really what? Oh, yes — really been 
wanting to meet you. Of course I have.” 

Milly snuggled blissfully on his should- 
er as he completed a dip and turn. A 
heavenly dancer, she thought. “You know, 
Milly — I may call you that, mayn’t I — I 
was afraid of you. You seemed so remote, 
especially tonight, so — so sophisticated.” 
Sophisticated! Of course! Her dazzling 
experiment tonight made him think so. 

“Let’s walk in the garden,” he sug- 
gested, already leading her there. Milly 
was too happy to answer. As they walked 
arm in arm, Barry softly sang, “You’re 
Beautiful Tonight, My Dear.” Then, 
“Really, you are beautiful, and with the 
moon shining on your face you’re so al- 
luring I’m afraid of you.” He had called 
her alluring! What a debt she owed 
Miss Helpyou! 

“Oh, Barry,” she whispered. 

“I can’t understand where you’ve been 
all my life. I should have known such a 
charming girl as you. You must have 
been off at college.” 


“Oh, no — well, no, I haven’t been to 
college,” sbe admitted. She was glad her 
long dress hid her rather gangling legs. 
The rest of her, she was sure, bespoke 
a real woman. With the conversation tak- 
ing a turn toward the risky subjects of 
school and age, she stammered that she 
had better go in. They danced again; 
then as he surrendered her to another 
partner, he whispered, “Goodnight, Miss 
Charming.” In her happiness, she failed 
to note the twinkle in his eyes and the 
scarcely suppressed laugh. “Miss Charm- 
ing” for the rest of the night was in a 
daze. 

The sound of “Home, Sweet Home” 
brought Jimmy to her side, and they left. 

“Enjoy yourself?” he queried. 

“Um-hum,” she answered dreamily. 

“Saw you dancing with Bowers — lucky 
kid. He gets the breaks all right. Been 
filling in — er — writing for the Evening 
Post lately,” he interrupted her dreams. 

Milly ’s eyes widened with interest. 
“Why — er — what writing can he do?” 

“The Miss Helpyou column,” drawled 
the unsuspecing Jimmy. 


Jk 
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UNTIL 

Forgotten nil the day s we've known to- 
gether 

Gone the memory of that spring; 

Lost the enchantment of the spell you'd 
weave me, 

And the songs you'd sing . 

Past each little ecstasy that caused my 
being to thrill . 

Spent the love I have feared 

Because / might lose you — until I saw 
you smiling 

In a dimlit hall , my dear . 

Elizabeth Moseley. 
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The Ballad of Wesleyan Gaol 

(With Apologies to Wilde’s “The Ballad of Reading Gaol”) 

Ann Morton 


She did not wear a scarlet dress , 

For lipstick and wine are red; 

And lipstick and urine were on her lips 
When they caught her slipping in, in- 
stead 

Of being where she should have been 
A sleeping in her bed. 

She walked calmly over from the Pharm 
In a suit of stylish gray; 

A Fedora hat was on her head. 

And her step seemed light and gay. 

But I never saw a girl who looked 
So wistful — the next day . 

I never saw a girl who looked 
With such a longing eye 

Upon that high-arched dome of blue 
That Wesleyans call the sky — 

At every wind-blown cloud that went 
With pitffs of swansdown by. 

I walked, with souls in pain. 

Within another ring, 

And wondered if the girl had done 
A very awful thing — 

When Student Government said the 
words: 

“Suspension’s just the thing." 

I know not whether Rides be right, 

Or whether rides be wrong; 

All that I know, who stay in gaol, 

1 8 that the chain is strong 

And each new day is like a year, 

A year whose days are long. 


The campus blurs the gracious moon, 
Keeps away the godly son; 

And they do well to hide their Hell , 
For in it things are done — 

That sweethearts and Mercer men 
Ever should look upon. 

Library deeds like prison weeds 
Bloom well in prison air; 

It' 8 only the fun in Wesleyans 
That waste and wither there; 

Pale anguish keeps the heavy gate, 

And the warden is Despair. 

They starve for fun, poor Wesleyans, 
And moan both night and day; 

For campused the weak , and campused 
the fool, 

And campused the once-we re-gay ; 
And some grow mad, and some grow bad, 
And no one a word may say. 

And never a hitman voice comes near; 

They are going to the Pharm. 

And the eye that watches from the chain 
Is pitiless and hard. 

By all forgot, we rot and rot, 

With souls and spirit marred . 

And all men hurt the thing they love; 

By all let this be heard 
Some do it with a bitter look, 

Some with a flattering word. 

The coward does it breaking rules 
Taking out a Wesleyan girU 
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Sister Helen Gone Modern 

(Parody on Rosetti’s “Sister Helen”) 

Carol Flatau 


“My arc you wearing your dress of 
flame , 

Sister Helen? 

Have you a date with What’s-his-name?” 
"My blue dress is much too tame , 

Little Brother ” 

(0 Venus, Godess of Love , 

What a struggle , between Spinsterhood 
and Marriage.) 

“ What have you done to your hair , 

Sister Helen ? 

It makes you look twice as fair .” 

"What is my delight is her despair , 

Little Brother” 

(0 Venus Godess of Love , 

What won’t we do, between Spinsterhood 
and Marriage.) 

‘7 can* him with that other dame, 

Sister Helen, 

Don’t you think he’d be ashamed?” 
"There’re two of us that can play the 
game, 

Little Brother.” 

(0 Venus, Godess of Love , 

I'll wring her neck , between Spinsterhood 
and Marriage.) 

"Your earrings sparkle very bright, 
Sister Helen, 

When they catch the glimmer from the 
light.” 

"It’s tonight or never — tonight, 

Little Brother .” 

(0 Venus, Godess of Love, 

What a long road, between Spinsterhood 
and Marriage.) 

11 hat are you putting behind your ear , 
Sister Helen, 

That perfume is terribly dear.” 

I must smell sweet when he comes near, 
Little Brother.” 

(0 Venus, Godess of Love, 


What price romance, between Spinster- 
hood and Marriage.) 

“His father came here today. 

Sister Helen, 

To tell you he’s sending him away.” 

“But I shall see that he shall stay, 

Little Brother.” 

(O Venus, Godess of Love, 

What rest tonight, between Spinsterhood 
and Marriage.) 

“But his father likes the other lass, 

Sister Helen , 

And in a crowd she’d more than pass.” 

“ She can’t come up to my class, 

Little Brother.” 

(O Venus, Godess of Love, 

Over my dead body, between Spinster- 
hood and Marriage.) 

“But the other girl has the doifgh , 

Sister Helen, 

Aid her skin’s as white as snow.” 

“But I have other means, you know, 
Little Brother.” 

(O Venus, Godess of Love, 

What next, between Spinsterhood and 
Marriage.) 

“That stuff you’re putting on your eye, 
Sister Helen, 

Hurry the time draws nigh.” 

“Who better knows than I, 

Little Brother.” 

(O Venus, Godess of Love, 

Help me, between Spinsterhood and Mar- 
riage.) 

“He has come, I hear his horn. 

Sister Helen, 

Perk up — Don’t look so forlorn.” 

“Pray Pll be Mrs. -to-be before mom, 
Little Brother.” 

(O Venus, Godess of Love, 

Be with me, between Spinsterhood and 
Marriage.) 
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To A More or Less Dear Departed— 

On Inviting Him to the Prom 
(Parody on Pread's “Our Ball”) 

Elizabeth Stayer 


Please come to our Prom; since we broke 
up 

Vve thought of you once every day; 

Of the horrible way yoit would smoke up 
Our parlor , and Ma'd chase you away. 

Sweet mem'ry recalls your vile temper 
Aroused by some trivial thing 

When it rained or you heard Rover 
Whimper 

And that time I misplaced your “ frat " 
ring; 

When you waited for me to come down , 
dear, 

Then your greeting was mild — like a 
bomb, 

Yet, recalling, I let fall a slight tear, 
And I beg you — come to the Prom. 

I know you're a Senior at Emory 
And have quite a taste for the debs; 

I know greater things tax your memory 
Than l, and your interest ebbs. 

Yet it seems that your masculine ego 
Should be flattered that 1 thought of 
you; 

(l won't tell you that no one else could go 
And I guess that you'll have to do.) 

Pm convinced that 'tis a bid that you 
can't dodge 

And, too — take this next with great 
calm — 

'Tis the custom to send a nice corsage 
To a girl when you come to the Prom. 

I've walked through the downtown of 
Macon 

And Vve seen all the haunts that we 
knew 

(Let me tell you, dear lad , Pd not taken 
Those love vows you made to be true.) 

Still Pve wept in my heart as Pve won- 
dered 

Over love that is lost — maybe that's 

Merely spring in my soul, and Pve pon- 
# dered 

On my need for a jab in the slats,* 

♦Impolite form — ribs. 


Oh, young love, Pm tumultuous and rav- 
ing, 

And the gypsy has seen in my palm 
That the kisses Pm carefully saving 
Will all go to you at the Prom. 

Pve grown up a lot since you left me 
Pm taller — and fatter, they say. 

A new fashion has cruelly bereft me 
Of the long hair 1 wore the old way. 
Now Mary' 8 in love with a K. A. 

A nd she' 8 gone in for violent red. 
Clementine's had her twentieth birthday , 
Lou still retires early to bed. 
Caroline says to give you her greeting 
(You know she's enamoured of Tom) 
Don't reply to her — wait for the meeting 
When you walk with her at the Prom. 

All your pals will be there to caress you 
(I understand they have done it before) 
Kiss them once, but may Heaven bless you 
If I see you doing it more. 

Yes, Sally tvill be there in scarlet, 

You must promise to prom with her 
twice, 

And then Lucy , that smooth, easy varlet, 
And Mamie who isn't quite nice. 

Yoif'U see Juliette, our near-angel 
Who'll probably chant you a psalm; 
You're working too hard, now this 
change'll 

Be good for you, dear, at the Prom. 

Ah, to think that one day we were youth- 
ful 

And filled with the beauty of bliss; 
My heart leapt when l saw you, Vnx 
tmthfid, 

And responded to each tender kiss. 
Now cruel life has come, ruthless, be- 
tween us 

We no longer care as of yore. 

Would that Life had instead tried to 
screen us, 
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For then we could care more and more. 
Yet I still think you wear nicer neckties 
Than Robert— if that's any balm , 

And you'll be the cunosure of all eyes 
If Life lets you come to the Prom. 

You used to like Dad's poorest liquor 
I guess you drink burgundy now 
Some say that you've turned to a slicker — 
Ah, once you drank milk from our cow. 
Still, those ladies of fortune and bearing 
Who pamper you— fawn at your toill , 
Will lose half of their charm out of hear- 
ing 

When you see one you really love still. 
For you love me, I know, now admit it — 
Or have them prepare to embalm 


You, if mayhap you've quit it — 

You'll be dead if you're not at our 
Prom. 

******** 

This letter's the tenth that I've written 
To boy 8 that I once used to know — 
The boy 8 with whom I was smitten 
Oh, maybe an aeon ago. 

Yet the Prom means my good reputation 
I must have a date or I'm wrecked 
And I have had no inspiration 

From the myriads of men I inspect. 
Oh, I've written these ten carbon copies 
I'm sending them without a qualm 
That a single one of these Sappies 
Will turn up alive at the Prom. 


(Editor's Note: — These echoes of well-known poems were heard in the Dr. G. W. 
Gignilliat's Sophomore English class at Wesleyan.) 
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LA VENDER 


POPLAR 

A poplar is a lonely woman 
Grown tall with love; 

Bending to a wind* 8 caress 
When shadows lengthen 
At the day* 8 dying. 

A poplar is a deep-eyed woman, 
Grown sad with love; 

Bending with longing 
At the night* 8 waning. 

A poplar is a lonely woman 
Waiting the years through 
With only the memory 
Of a ghost kiss 
When the moon was new. 

Rietta Bailey. 

GRIEF 

Her eyes like coals when the flame has 
died 

Bum in her dead-white face ; 
Transparent , blue-veined hands , inert 
Lay on the dead black lace. 

Mary silently mourning the Christ , 

Cold with her hopes and her dreams; 
Gone with the swift-moving loveliness 
Of a sun-flecked mountain stream. 
Only her face to see day after day 
There in her death-quiet room , 

Hearing the minutes* monotonous tick 
Loud as impending doom. 

DWmbly a mother grieves for her child, 
The first wild rebellion gone; 

Feeling the stillness beat loxtd at her 
breast — 

Wondering why life goes on. 

PREFERENCE 

/ had rather warm my hands 
At glowing embers of love that will die 
Than watch gay sparks from a new love 
That might not flame to fire. 

Elizabeth Moseley. 


SUNSET GOING 

l*d like to leave at sunset 
If I should go away , 

And take with me the memory 
Of the long , long day. 

I*d like to go at sunset 

As the fading colors die — 

And the glory of the sunset 
Illuminates the sky. 

For I have loved the beauty 
Of the 8un*s deep afterglow — 

It would seem to be God*s blessing 
To take with me, when I go. 

Harriet Campbell. 

PERIWINKLE 

Periwinkle must have been 

The shade of Mother Mary*s Eyes; 

So wistful, tear-wet blue it is, 

Like cloud-hung, rain-splashed skies. 

FANTASY 

There*8 8 itch a scintillating fascination 
About the rose warm flash of painted 
nails, 

As though a wing of gauze had lightly 
brushed 

Across the path where, pale , the full 
moon sails. 

There's something, too, about the heels of 
evening slippers 

Twinkling light upon a polished floor — 
A 8 though the smiling nymphs from elf- 
inland 

Were peeping in around the lighted 
door. 

RAIN IN A DESERTED HOUSE 

The rain pours through the paneless sash 
From somber, lead-grey skies 
And falls in dust-filmed drops rvithin 
Like tears from sightless eyes. 

Ida Young. 
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In this last exchange page of the year 
we have had a most interesting time read- 
ing all of the many contributions for our 
page. There was still close competition, 
but two tied for first place — The Distaff 
and Goucher Kalends. 

LANTERN— Limestone College. 

This magazine is noted for its prose 
more than poetry, which is scarce and 
not outstanding. The prose articles are 
non-fiction. They are interesting articles, 
but only to yourselves. We would suggest 
your trying some short stories. 

THE CORINTHIAN— G. S. C. W. 

This magazine is good in all fields that 
it tries. A story, FATE, had a startling 
ending, and for that we praise it. Also 
this magazine has several very good non- 
fiction articles in it We think that the ar- 
ticle, THE BLACK MAN AND HIS 
PEN, deserves honorable mention. The 
article was interesting in the material it 
dealt with, and in style. All the poetry 
was well written. 

CORADDI — University of North Caro- 
lina. 

This magazine still has a style essen- 
tially its own. The story, ALL THE 
DEAD — was a very clever portrayal of 
human nature. It was the most outstand- 
ing article in the issue. 

DISTAFF — Florida State College for 
Women. 

The Spring issue of the Distaff is one 
of the best issues that the Distaff has 
published. The play, SQUARE' PEGS, 
though an old plot is cleverly handled. 
THE FATE OF FIN McGOONA, a story 
is, though sordid, very well handled. The 
Poetry, as usual for the Distaff, is excel- 
lent. 


GIFT 

I came yesterday 

And laid a silvery spray 

Of pear blossom on your table . 

*Twas all that / was able 
To do for you . . . 

To capture a bit of Spring against the 
blue 

Of heaven . . . and offer it as a gift . 

And then I saw that you were like a drift 
Of silver pear flowering in the light . . . 
And knew my offering was right. 

Eleanor Herbertson. 

KALENDS — Goucher College. 

This issue of the Kalends was enticing 
in its richness. There was something 
breath-taking on every page. Every story 
had something in it that held the reader 
bound to every word. Two of the best 
were — RECAST and WINTER NIGHTS. 
There were other good stories, book re- 
views, and non-fiction articles in this 
magazine. The style of the entire maga- 
zine was unusual and fascinating. Here is 
some of its poetry: 

TWO MARYS 
Jane Coker 

A Mary breathed within my soul today , 
Who wrapped me in her cloak of shad- 
owed blue , 

Who veiled with silver light the world I 
knew 

Till glowing mortals seemed akin to 
Spring ; 

And now because , one moment life has 
been 

All holy as the silent , praying moon , 

/ shall not fear the other Mary , whom , 
With scarlet laugh , another day may 
bring. 
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NEW ENGLAND WOODCUTS 
Marion Smith 
II. Hermit 


He cared not that his shack was on the 
swamp 

And liked it better in that so few men 
Bothered to take the long road leading 
to it f 

Or having done it, seldom tried again . 


His door, he'd say, would equal any 
other's 

For shutting out the night. He'd lock 
it fast. 

Nor heed the wind, or tired raindrops 
sounding 

Like the footfall of a traveller who has 
passed. 


And so he'd sit before the fire, nodding, 
While silence crept upon him like a 
stole. 

He'd vaguely smile to hear the old grate 
whisper 

And see the thin flames die upon the 
coal. 


We should also like to acknowledge an- 
other issue of the Corinthian from G. S. 
C. W. and one of the Coraddi from the 
University of North Carolina that came 
in too late to be reviewed. 



